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DAYLIGHT MEASUREMENT AND THE DAYLIGHT
STANDARD
Daylight has both qualitative and quantitative properties. If we measure
the intensity of light in a room at any point with a photo-electric cell or
with any other similar instrument, we can express the degree of intensity
in units of foot-candles. But the human eye is not satisfied merely by the
provision of a certain degree of intensity ; the eye is also very sensitive
to a contrast between a high and a low intensity. For many years now it
has been known that the essential requirement in lighting rooms, whether
in factories, schools or houses, is to ensure a reasonable relation between
the intensity of illumination out of doors and that indoors. The unit
of measurement in laying down a lighting standard is therefore called the
Daylight Factor, which is the daylight which reaches a point indoors
expressed as a percentage of the total light available outdoors over an
unobstructed hemisphere. It will be apparent that the daylight factor
at a point in a room is affected by the size and position of the window, and
that a fall in the daylight factor, or a reduction in the amount of light,
will result as the measuring point in the room is moved away from the
window. Thus it is necessary to specify the depth of penetration required
for a daylight factor figure, in order to have a comprehensive daylight
standard.
In practice different types of buildings, such as schools, offices, or houses,
require different daylight standards, but the requirements are all based on
the same principles. The differences are partly due to the varying degrees
of fine eye-work, reading or the like and partly due to the different physi-
cal use of rooms of different types. The daylight factor figure in the first
case and the depth of penetration in the second case are varied to suit the
use-type. The Codes of Practice Committee in their Code on daylight
have laid down provisional standards on this basis. They make a dis-
tinction between kitchens, living rooms and bedrooms in setting their
standards. The Code also suggests the minimum floor area which should
have daylight up to the specified standard.
The value of setting a daylight standard lies in the fact that, once it is
accepted as being workable, it enables rooms to be planned with a
remarkably accurate forecast of the sort of lighting which will result. The
nethods of prediction will not be discussed here since they are dealt with
elsewhere. The method of using simplified tables devised by the Codes of
Practice Committee, and published in their provisional Code on Daylight,
vill be found the most straightforward and generally the most acceptable
o the non-technical person. The method of using the tables is explained
n the Code of Practice.
There are several other factors which affect the quality and quantity
>f daylight in rooms. To obtain any particular daylight factor value, at